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The Communist International, abbreviated as Com- 



I'W r.1 


The Communist International published a theoretical magazine 
in a variety of European languages from 1919 to 1943. 

intern and also known as the Third International 

(1919-1943), was an international communist organiza- 
tion that advocated world communism. The International 
intended to fight “by all available means, including armed 
force, for the overthrow of the international bourgeoisie 
and for the creation of an international Soviet repub- 
lic as a transition stage to the complete abolition of the 
State. ” [1] 

The Comintern was founded after the 1915 Zimmerwald 
Conference in which Vladimir Lenin had organized the 
"Zimmerwald Left" against those who refused to approve 
any statement explicitly endorsing socialist revolutionary 


action, and after the 1916 dissolution of the Second In- 
ternational. 

The Comintern had seven World Congresses between 
1919 and 1935. It also had thirteen “Enlarged Plenums” 
of its governing Executive Committee, which had much 
the same function as the somewhat larger and more 
grandiose Congresses. The Comintern was officially dis- 
solved by Joseph Stalin in 1943. 


1 Organizational history 

1.1 Failure of the Second International 

While the differences had been evident for decades. 
World War I proved the issue that finally divided the 
revolutionary and reformist wings of the workers’ move- 
ment. The socialist movement had been historically 
antimilitarist and internationalist, and therefore opposed 
workers serving as “cannon fodder” for the “bourgeois” 
governments at war. This especially since the Triple Al- 
liance (1882) comprised two empires, while the Triple 
Entente gathered France and Britain into an alliance with 
Russia. Karl Marx’s The Communist Manifesto had stated 
that “the working class has no country" and exclaimed 
"Proletarians of all countries, unite!" Massive majorities 
voted in favor of resolutions for the Second International 
to call upon the international working class to resist war 
if it was declared. 121 

Nevertheless, within hours of the declarations of war, al- 
most all the socialist parties of the combatant states an- 
nounced their support for the war. 131 The only excep- 
tions were the socialist parties of the Balkans. To Lenin’s 
surprise, even the Social Democratic Party of Germany 
(SPD) voted in favor of war credits. The assassination 
of French socialist Jean Jaures on July 31, 1914 killed 
the last hope of peace by removing one of the few lead- 
ers who possessed enough influence on the international 
socialist movement to prevent it from segmenting itself 
along national lines and supporting governments of Na- 
tional Unity. 

Socialist parties in neutral countries mostly supported 
neutrality rather than total opposition to the war. On the 
other hand, during the 1915 Zimmerwald Conference, 
Lenin organized opposition to the "imperialist war” into a 
movement that became known as the “Zimmerwald Left” 
and published the pamphlet Socialism and War, in which 
he called all socialists who collaborated with their na- 
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tional governments "Social-Chauvinists", that is, social- 
ists in word but chauvinists in deed. 141 

The International divided into a revolutionary left and a 
reformist right, with a center group wavering between 
those poles. Lenin condemned much of the center as 
social-pacifists for several reasons, including their voting 
for war credits despite opposing the war. Lenin’s term 
“social-pacifist” aimed in particular at Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, leader of the Independent Labour Party in Britain, 
who opposed the war on grounds of pacifism, but did not 
actively resist it. 

Discredited by its passivity towards world events, the 
Second International dissolved in the middle of the war 
in 1916. In 1917 Lenin published the April Theses, 
which openly supported a "revolutionary defeatism": the 
Bolsheviks pronounced themselves in favor of the defeat 
of Russia which would permit them to move directly to 
the stage of a revolutionary insurrection. 151 

1.2 Impact of the Russian Revolution 

The victory of the Russian Communist Party in the 
Bolshevik Revolution of November 1917 was felt 
throughout the world. An alternative path to power to 
parliamentary politics was demonstrated. With much of 
Europe on the verge of economic and political collapse 
in the aftermath of the carnage of the Great War, revo- 
lutionary sentiments were widespread. The Russian Bol- 
sheviks, headed by Lenin, believed that unless socialist 
revolution swept Europe, they would be crushed by the 
military might of world capitalism, just as the Paris Com- 
mune had been crushed by force of arms in 1871. The 
Bolsheviks believed that this required a new international 
to ferment revolution in Europe and around the world. 

1.3 Founding Congress 

Main article: 1st Congress of the Comintern 

The Comintern was founded at a Congress held in 
Moscow March 2-6, 19 19, 161 against the backdrop of the 
Russian Civil War. There were 52 delegates present from 
34 parties. 171 They decided to form an Executive Com- 
mittee with representatives of the most important sec- 
tions and that other parties joining the International would 
have their own representatives. The Congress decided 
that the Executive Committee would elect a five -member 
bureau to run the daily affairs of the International. How- 
ever, such a bureau was not formed and Lenin, Trot- 
sky and Christian Rakovsky later delegated the task of 
managing the International to Grigory Zinoviev as the 
Chairman of the Executive. Zinoviev was assisted by 
Angelica Balabanoff, acting as the secretary of the In- 
ternational, Victor L. Kibaltchitch 7 and Vladmir Os- 
sipovich Mazin. 191 Lenin, Trotsky and Alexandra Kollon- 


tai presented material. The main topic of discussion was 
the difference between "bourgeois democracy" and the 
"dictatorship of the proletariat". 1101 

The following parties and movements were invited to the 
Founding Congress: 

• Russian Communist Party (bolsheviks) 

• Spartacus League (Germany) 

• Communist Party of German Austria 

• Hungarian Communist Workers’ Party, in power 
during Bela Kun's Hungarian Soviet Republic 

• Communist Party of Finland 

• Polish Communist Workers’ Party 

• Communist Party of Estonia 

• Communist Party of Latvia 

• Lithuanian CP 

• Communist Party (bolsheviks) of Byelorussia 

• Communist Party (Bolsheviks) of Ukraine 
(Ukrainian section of Russian CP, same party 
basically) 

• The revolutionary elements of the Czech social 
democracy 

• Social Democratic and Labour Party of Bulgaria 

( Tesnyatsi ) 

• Socialist Party of Romania 

• Left-wing of the Serbian SDP 

• Social Democratic Left Party of Sweden 

• The Norwegian Labour Party 

• For Denmark, the Klassekampen group 

• Communist Party of the Netherlands 

• Revolutionary elements of the Belgian Labour Party 
(who would create the Communist Party of Belgium 
in 1921) 

• Groups and organisations within the French socialist 
and syndicalist movements 

• Left wing within the Social Democratic Party of 
Switzerland 

• Italian Socialist Party 

• Revolutionary elements of the Spanish Socialist 
Workers’ Party 

• Revolutionary elements of the Portuguese Socialist 
Party 


1.4 Second World Congress 
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• British socialist parties (particularly the current rep- 
resented by John Maclean) 

• Socialist Labour Party (Great Britain) 

• Industrial Workers of the World (Great Britain) 

• Revolutionary elements of the workers’ organisa- 
tions of Ireland 

• Revolutionary elements among the Shop stewards 
(Great Britain) 

• Socialist Labor Party of the United States 

• Left elements of the Socialist Party of America 
(the tendency represented by Eugene Debs and the 
Socialist Propaganda League of America) 

• Industrial Workers of the World (United States) 

• Industrial Workers of the World (Australia) 

• Workers’ International Industrial Union (United 
States) 

• The Socialist groups of Tokyo and Yokohama 
(Japan, represented by Sen Katayama) 

• Socialist Youth International (represented by Willi 
Miinzenberg) 1111 

Of these, the following attended (List of delegates of the 
1st Comintern congress): the Communist Parties of Rus- 
sia, Germany, German Austria, Hungary, Poland, Fin- 
land, Ukraine, Latvia, Lithuania, Byelorussia, Estonia, 
Armenia, the Volga German region; the Swedish So- 
cial Democratic Left Party (the opposition), Balkan Rev- 
olutionary People’s of Russia; Zimmerwald Left Wing 
of France; the Czech, Bulgarian, Yugoslav, British, 
French and Swiss Communist Groups; the Dutch Social- 
Democratic Group; Socialist Propaganda League and 
the Socialist Labor Party of America; Socialist Work- 
ers’ Party of China; Korean Workers’ Union, Turkestan, 
Turkish, Georgian, Azerbaijanian and Persian Sections 
of the Central Bureau of the Eastern People’s, and the 
Zimmerwald Commission. 1 7 1 1 1 2 1 

Grigory Zinoviev served as the first Chairman of the 
Comintern’s Executive Committee from 1919 to 1926, 
but its dominant figure until his death in January 1924 
was Lenin, whose strategy for revolution had been laid 
out in What Is to Be Done? (1902). The central pol- 
icy of the Comintern under Lenin’s leadership was that 
Communist parties should be established across the world 
to aid the international proletarian revolution. The par- 
ties also shared his principle of democratic centralism, 
“freedom of discussion, unity of action”, that is, that par- 
ties would make decisions democratically, but uphold in 
a disciplined fashion whatever decision was made. 1131 In 
this period, the Comintern was promoted as the "General 
Staff of the World Revolution.” 1141 


1.4 Second World Congress 


Main article: 2nd World Congress of the Comintern 
Ahead of the Second Congress of the Communist Inter- 



Second Congress of the Communist International. 1920. 



Boris Kustodiyev. Festival of the II Congress of Comintern on the 
Uritsky Square (former Palace square) in Petrograd 

national, held in July through August 1920, Lenin sent 
out a number of documents, including his Twenty-one 
Conditions to all socialist parties. The Congress adopted 
the 21 conditions as prerequisites for any group wanting 
to become affiliated to the International. The 21 Con- 
ditions called for the demarcation between Communist 
parties and other socialist groups, 1151 and instructed the 
Comintern sections not to trust the legality of the bour- 
geois states. They also called for the build-up of party 
organisations along democratic centralist lines, in which 
the party press and parliamentary factions would be under 
the direct control of the party leadership. 

Regarding the political situation in the colonized world, 
the second congress of the Communist International stip- 
ulated that a united front should be formed between 
the proletariat, peasantry and national bourgeoisie in the 
colonial countries. Amongst the twenty-one conditions 
drafted by Lenin ahead of the congress was the 1 1th the- 
sis which stipulated that all communist parties must sup- 
port the bourgeois-democratic liberation movements in 
the colonies. Notably some of the delegates opposed 
the idea of alliance with the bourgeoisie, and preferred 
giving support to communist movements in these coun- 
tries instead. Their criticism was shared by the Indian 
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revolutionary M.N. Roy, who attended as a delegate of 
the Communist Party of Mexico. The congress removed 
the term 'bourgeois-democratic' in what became the 8th 
condition. 1161 

Many European socialist parties divided because of the 
adhesion issue. The French Section of the Workers In- 
ternational (SFIO) thus broke away with the 1920 Tours 
Congress, leading to the creation of the new French Com- 
munist Party (initially called “French Section of the Com- 
munist International” - SFIC); the Communist Party of 
Spain was created in 1920, the Communist Party of Italy 
was created in 1921, the Belgian Communist Party in 
September 1921, etc. 

1.5 Third World Congress 

Writings from the Third Congress, held in June-July 
1921, talked about how the struggle could be trans- 
formed into “civil war” when the circumstances were 
favorable and “openly revolutionary uprisings”. 1171 The 
Fourth Congress, November 1922, at which Feon Trot- 
sky played a prominent role, continued in this vein. 1181 

The Dungan commander of the Dungan Cavalry 
Regiment, Magaza Masanchi, attended the Third 
Congress. [ 191 

During this early period, known as the “First Period” 
in Comintern history, with the Bolshevik revolution un- 
der attack in the Russian Civil War and a wave of revo- 
lutions across Europe, the Comintern’s priority was ex- 
porting the October Revolution. Some Communist Par- 
ties had secret military wings. On example is the M- 
Apparat of the Communist Party of Germany. Its pur- 
pose was to prepare for the civil war the Communists 
believed was impending in Germany, and to liquidate 
opponents and informers who might have infiltrated the 
party. There was also a paramilitary organization, the 
Rotfrontkampferbund. 1201 

The Comintern was involved in the revolutions across Eu- 
rope in this period, starting with the Hungarian Soviet 
Republic in 1919. Several hundred agitators and finan- 
cial aid were sent from the Soviet Union and Fenin was 
in regular contact with its leader, Bela Kun. Soon an of- 
ficial “Terror Group of the Revolutionary Council of the 
Government” was formed, unofficially known as "Fenin 
Boys". 1211 The next attempt was the "March Action" in 
Germany in 1921, including an attempt to dynamite the 
express train from Halle to Feipzig. After this failed, the 
Communist Party of Germany expelled its former chair- 
man, Paul Fevi, from the party for publicly criticising the 
March Action in a pamphlet, 1221 which was ratified by the 
ECCI prior to the 3rd congress. 1231 A new attempt was 
made at the time of the Ruhr Crisis in spring and then 
again in selected parts of Germany in the autumn of 1923. 
The Red Army was mobilized, ready to come to the aid of 
the planned insurrection. Resolute action by the German 
government cancelled the plans, except due to miscom- 


munication in Hamburg, where 200-300 Communists at- 
tacked police stations but were quickly defeated. 1241 In 
1924 there was a failed coup in Estonia by the Estonian 
Communist Party. 1251 

In 1924, the Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party 
joined Comintern. 1261 At first, in China both the Chinese 
Communist Party and the Kuomintang were supported. 
After the definite break with Chiang Kai-shek in 1927, 
Stalin sent personal emissaries to help organize revolts 
which at this time failed. 1271 


1.6 Fifth to Seventh World Congresses: 
1925-1935 

1.6.1 The Second Period 



The Comintern membership card of Karl Kilbom 

Fenin died in 1924; the next year saw a shift in the or- 
ganization’s focus from the immediate activity of world 
revolution towards a defence of the Soviet state. In 
that year, Joseph Stalin took power in Moscow and up- 
held the thesis of "socialism in one country", detailed by 
Nikolai Bukharin in his brochure Can We Build Socialism 
in One Country in the Absence of the Victory of the West- 
European Proletariat? (April 1925). The position was 
finalized as the state policy after Stalin’s January 1926 ar- 
ticle On the Issues of Leninism. Stalin made the party line 
clear: “An internationalist is one who is ready to defend 
the USSR without reservation, without wavering, uncon- 
ditionally; for the USSR it is the base of the world rev- 
olutionary movement, and this revolutionary movement 
cannot be defended and promoted without defending the 
USSR. 1281 

The dream of a world revolution was abandoned after the 
failures of the Spartacist uprising in Germany and of the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic, and the failure of all revolu- 
tionary movements in Europe, such as in Italy, where the 
fascist squadristi broke the strikes and quickly assumed 
power following the 1922 March on Rome. This period, 
up to 1928, was known as the “Second Period”, mirroring 
the shift in the USSR from war communism to the New 
Economic Policy. 1291 

At the 5th World Congress of the Comintern in July 
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1924, Zinoviev condemned Marxist philosopher Georg 
Lukacs's Flistory and Class Consciousness , published in 
1923 after his involvement in Bela Kun's Hungarian So- 
viet Republic, and Karl Korsch's Marxism and Philoso- 
phy. Zinoviev himself was dismissed in 1926 after falling 
out of favor with Stalin. Bukharin then led the Comintern 
for two years, until 1928 when he too fell out with Stalin. 
Bulgarian Communist leader Georgi Dimitrov headed the 
Comintern in 1934 and presided until its dissolution. 

Geoff Eley summed up the change in attitude at this time 
as follows: 

By the Fifth Comintern Congress in July 
1924 ... the collapse of Communist support 
in Europe tightened the pressure for confor- 
mity. A new policy of “Bolshevization” was 
adopted, which dragooned the CPs toward 
stricter bureaucratic centralism. This flattened 
out the earlier diversity of radicalisms, weld- 
ing them into a single approved model of Com- 
munist organization. Only then did the new 
parties retreat from broader Left arenas into 
their own belligerent world, even if many lo- 
cal cultures of broader cooperation persisted. 
Respect for Bolshevik achievements and de- 
fense of the Russian Revolution now trans- 
muted into dependency on Moscow and belief 
in Soviet infallibility. Depressing cycles of “in- 
ternal rectification” began, disgracing and ex- 
pelling successive leaderships, so that by the 
later 1920s many founding Communists had 
gone. This process of coordination, in a hard- 
faced drive for uniformity, was finalized at the 
next Congress of the Third International in 
1928. [30] 

The Comintern was a relatively small organization but 
it devised novel ways of controlling Communist parties 
around the world. In many places there was a Communist 
subculture, founded upon indigenous left-wing traditions 
which had never been controlled by Moscow. The Com- 
intern attempted to establish control over party leader- 
ships by sending agents who bolstered certain factions, by 
judicious use of secret funding, by expelling independent- 
minded activists, and even by closing down entire na- 
tional parties (such as the Polish Communist Party in 
1938). Above all, the Comintern exploited Soviet pres- 
tige, in sharp contrast to the weaknesses of local parties 
that rarely had political power. 1 ' 111 ' 121 

1.6.2 Communist front organizations 

Main article: Communist front 

Communist front organizations were set up to attract non- 
members who agreed with the Party on certain specific 
points. Opposition to fascism was a common theme 


in the “Popular Front” era of the mid 1 930s. 133 The 
well-known names and prestige of artists, intellectuals 
and other “fellow travelers” were used to advance Party 
positions. Often they came to the USSR for propa- 
ganda tours praising the future. 1341 Under the leadership 
of Grigory Zinoviev the Comintern established fronts 
in many countries in the 1920s and after. 1351 To co- 
ordinate their activities, the Comintern set up interna- 
tional umbrella organizations linking groups across na- 
tional borders, such as the Young Communist Interna- 
tional (youth), Profintern (trade unions), 1361 Krestintern 
(peasants). International Red Aid (humanitarian aid), 
Sportintern (organized sports), etc. Front organizations 
were especially influential in France, which in 1933 
became the base for Communist front organizer Willi 
Miinzenberg. 1371 These organizations were dissolved the 
late 1930s or early 1940s. 

1.6.3 The Third Period 

In 1928, the 9th Plenum of the Executive Committee be- 
gan the so-called "Third Period", which was to last un- 
til 1935. 1381 The Comintern proclaimed that the capitalist 
system was entering the period of final collapse and there- 
fore all Communist parties were to adopt an aggressive, 
militant, ultra-left line. In particular, the Comintern la- 
belled all moderate left-wing parties "social fascists", and 
urged the Communists to destroy the moderate left. With 
the rise of the Nazi movement in Germany after 1930, 
this stance became controversial. 

The 6th World Congress also revised the policy of united 
front in the colonial world. In 1927 the Kuomintang had 
turned on the Chinese Communists, which led to a review 
of the policy on forming alliances with the national bour- 
geoisie in the colonial countries. The congress did how- 
ever make a differentiation between the character of the 
Chinese Kuomintang on one hand and the Indian Swara- 
jist Party and the Egyptian Wafd Party on the other, con- 
sidering the latter as an unreliable ally but not a direct 
enemy. The congress called on the Indian Communists 
to utilize the contradictions between the national bour- 
geoisie and the British imperialists. 1391 

1.7 Seventh World Congress and the Pop- 
ular Front 

The seventh and last congress of the Comintern was 
held between July 25 and August 20, 1935. It was at- 
tended by representatives of 65 communist parties. The 
main report was delivered by Dimitrov, other reports 
were delivered by Palmiro Togliatti, Wilhelm Pieck and 
Dmitry Manuilsky. 1401 The congress officially endorsed 
the Popular Front against fascism. This policy argued that 
Communist Parties should seek to form a Popular Front 
with all parties that opposed fascism and not limit them- 
selves to forming a United Front with those parties based 
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Nguyen Thi Minh Khai's Delegates' Card at the 1935 COM- 
INTERN'S 7th Congress. She was a delegate representing the 
Indochinese Communist Party. 


in the working class. There was no significant opposition 
to this policy within any of the national sections of the 
Comintern; in France and Spain in particular, it would 
have momentous consequences with Leon Blum's 1936 
election, which led to the Popular Front government. 


On May 15, 1943, a declaration of the Executive Com- 
mittee was sent out to all sections of the International, 
calling for the dissolution of Comintern. The declaration 
read: 


The historical role of the Communist In- 
ternational, organized in 1919 as a result of the 
political collapse of the overwhelming major- 
ity of the old pre-war workers’ parties, con- 
sisted in that it preserved the teachings of 
Marxism from vulgarisation and distortion by 
opportunist elements of the labor movement.... 

But long before the war it became increasingly 
clear that, to the extent that the internal as 
well as the international situation of individual 
countries became more complicated, the solu- 
tion of the problems of the labor movement of 
each individual country through the medium of 
some international centre would meet with in- 
superable obstacles. 

Concretely, the declaration asked the member sections to 

approve: 


Stalin’s purges of the 1930s affected Comintern activists 
living in both the USSR and overseas. At Stalin’s di- 
rection, the Comintern was thoroughly infused with So- 
viet secret police and foreign intelligence operatives and 
informers working under Comintern guise. One of its 
leaders, Mikhail Trilisser, using the pseudonym 'Mikhail 
Aleksandrovich Moskvin', was in fact chief of the for- 
eign department of the Soviet OGPU (later, the NKVD). 
At Stalin’s orders, 133 out of 492 Comintern staff mem- 
bers became victims of the Great Purge. Several hun- 
dred German Communists and antifascists who had ei- 
ther fled from Nazi Germany or were convinced to re- 
locate in the Soviet Union were liquidated, and more 
than a thousand were handed over to Germany. 1411 Fritz 
Platten died in a labor camp; the leaders of the Indian 
(Virendranath Chattopadhyaya or Chatto), Korean, Mex- 
ican, Iranian and Turkish Communist parties were exe- 
cuted. Out of 1 1 Mongolian Communist Party leaders, 
only Khorloogiin Choibalsan survived. Leopold Trepper 
recalled these days: “In house, where the party activists of 
all the countries were living, no-one slept until 3 o'clock 
in the morning.... Exactly 3 o'clock the car lights began 
to be seen... we stayed near the window and waited [to 
find out], where the car stopped.” 1421 


To dissolve the Communist International 
as a guiding centre of the international labor 
movement, releasing sections of the Commu- 
nist International from the obligations ensuing 
from the constitution and decisions of the Con- 
gresses of the Communist International. 

After endorsements of the declaration were received 
from the member sections, the International was 
dissolved. 1431 Messages between Tito and Dimitrov the 
Secretary-General in Moscow were intercepted and de- 
crypted by the British GC&CS (Bletchley Park) from 
1943, though the volume of messages was not great (the 
first message from “Walter” [Tito] was intercepted on 21 
April, though not decrypted until many months later). 
They showed the level of control exercised over him 
(Tito) by Moscow and continued with Dimitrov after 
June 1943, when the Comintern itself was dissolved. 1441 

Usually, it is asserted that the dissolution came about as 
Stalin wished to calm his World War II allies (particularly 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Winston Churchill) and keep 
them from suspecting the Soviet Union of pursuing a pol- 
icy of trying to foment revolution in other countries. 1451 


1.8 Dissolution 

At the start of World War II, the Comintern supported a 
policy of non-intervention, arguing that the war was an 
imperialist war between various national ruling classes, 
much like World War I had been. But when the Soviet 
Union itself was invaded on 22 June 1941, the Comintern 
changed its position to one of active support for the Allies. 


1.9 Successor organizations 

The Research Institutes 100 and 205 worked for the In- 
ternational and later were moved to the International De- 
partment of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, founded at roughly the same 
time that the Comintern was abolished in 1943, although 
its specific duties during the first several years of its exis- 
tence are unknown. 1461 14711481 
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In September 1947, following the June 1947 Paris 
Conference on Marshall Aid, Stalin gathered a group- 
ing of key European communist parties and set up 
the Cominform, or Communist Information Bureau, 
often seen as a substitute to the Comintern. It 
was a network made up of the Communist parties 
of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France, Hungary, Italy, 
Poland, Romania, the Soviet Union, and Yugoslavia (led 
by Josip Broz Tito, it was expelled in June 1948). The 
Cominform was dissolved in 1956, following Stalin’s 
1953 death and the XXth Congress of the CPSU. 

While the Communist parties of the world no longer 
had a formal international organization, they continued 
to maintain close relations with each other through a se- 
ries of international forums. In the period directly after 
dissolution of Comintern, periodical meetings of Com- 
munist parties were held in Moscow. Moreover, World 
Marxist Review, a joint periodical of the Communist par- 
ties, played an important role in coordinating the commu- 
nist movement up to the break-up of the Socialist Bloc in 
1989-1991. 

2 Comintern-sponsored interna- 
tional organizations 

Several international organizations were sponsored by the 
Comintern in this period: 

• Communist Youth International (1919-1943) 

• Red International of Labour Unions (Profintern - 
formed 1920) 

• Communist Women’s International (formed 1920) 

• International Red Aid (MOPR - formed 1922) 

• Red Peasant International (Krestintern - formed 
1923) 

• Red Sports International (Sportintern) 

• International of the Proletarian Freethinkers (1925- 
1933) 

• League against Imperialism (formed 1927) 

• Workers International Relief 

3 International Liaison Depart- 
ment (“OMS”) 

The OMS (Russian: Oxneji MevKAynapoAHoii cbjbh, ot- 
del mezhdunarodnoy svyazi or OMC), also known in En- 
glish as the International Liaison Department (1921— 
1939), [49][501 was “the most secret department” of the 


Comintern. It has also been translated as the Illegal Liai- 
son Section 15111521 and Foreign Liaison Department. 1531 

One historian has described: 

The OMS was the Comintern’s department 
for the coordination of subversive and conspir- 
atorial activities. Some of its functions over- 
lapped with those of the main Soviet intel- 
ligence agencies, the OGPU and the GRU, 
whose agents sometimes were assigned to the 
Comintern. But the OMS maintained its own 
set of operations and had its own representative 
on the central committees of each Communist 
party abroad. 1521 

In 2012, historian David Me Knight stated: 

The most intense practical application of 
the conspiratorial work of the Comintern was 
carried out by its international liaison ser- 
vice, the OMS. This body undertook clanden- 
stine courier activities and work which sup- 
ported underground political activities. These 
included the transport of money and letters, 
the manufacture of passports and other false 
documents and technical support to under- 
ground parties, such as managing “safe houses” 
and establishing businesses overseas as cover 
activities. [49] 

4 World congresses and plenums of 
Comintern 

4.1 Congresses 

4.2 Plenums of ECCI 

4.3 Related meetings 

5 See also 

• Executive Committee of the Communist Interna- 
tional 

• Communist University of the Toilers of the East 

• Communist University of the National Minorities of 
the West 

• Communist International (magazine) 

• Moscow Sun Yat-sen University 

• Anti-Comintern Pact 

• International Entente Against the Third Interna- 
tional 
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• Spanish Civil War 

• International Working Union of Socialist Parties 
(“2 and a half International” founded by Austro- 
Marxists) 

• International Revolutionary Marxist Centre 

• Communist Workers International 

• International Communist Opposition 

• International Lenin School 

Lists: 

• List of delegates of the 1st Comintern congress 

• List of delegates of the 2nd Comintern congress 

• List of left-wing internationals 

• List of Communist Parties 

• List of members of the Comintern 

Internationals: 

• First International 

• Second International 

• Fourth International 

• Fifth International 
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